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THE CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES CONFLICT 

OF 1900.* 

The great struggle which took place recently between 
the contractors and the employees in the building indus- 
tries of Chicago had its beginning in the fall of 1899, and 
continued well into the present year. The open rupture 
occurred February 5, 1900, when the contractors posted 
on the buildings in course of construction a statement of 
certain new restrictive rules which were to govern the 
workmen after that date. Whereupon the workmen, 
twenty to twenty-five thousand in number, f embracing all 
told some twenty-five to thirty trades, ceased work. They 
maintained that existing agreements regulating the con- 
ditions of labor and having still two or three months, 
and in some cases more than a year to run, had been vio- 
lated by the employers, and that the latter had therefore 
declared a lockout against their men. 

Before discussing the demands of the employers as set 
forth in the new rules, and the position taken by the em- 
ployees, it will be necessary, for a clear understanding of 
the situation, to describe the growth and development of 
the two organizations which were chiefly concerned in the 
conflict; namely, the Building Trades Council, represent- 
ing the various unions of employees, and the Building 
Contractors Council, representing the employers. 

* The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. J. Arthur Dixon, reporter for the 
Chicago Times- Herald ( now the Record-Herald ), for valuable assistance in 
procuring data for this article ; also, to Professor E. Dana Durand, secretary of 
the United States Industrial Commission, for the use of proof-sheets con- 
taining testimony given by employers and employees before a sub-commission 
of the larger body, and soon to be published in book form by the Commission. 
When data from this source have been used, reference has been made simply 
to Testimony. The writer has also secured much valuable information on 
the subject by personal investigation of the situation, especially by interviews 
with leading men on both sides. 

t Various estimates of the numbers were given at the time. 
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The Building Trades Council was organized November 
22, 1890; and on March 14, 1892, it was incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois.* The object of the Council, 
according to the preamble to its Constitution and Rules 
of Order, was to create a central organization which should 
subserve the interests of all labor organizations engaged 
in the erection or alteration of buildings, and through 
which, by unity of action and mutual protection and sup- 
port, the various organizations might assist each other 
when necessary, and remove all unjust and injurious com- 
petition. Representation in the Council was based upon 
the membership of the unions. Each union of a hundred 
members or less was entitled to five delegates ; for each 
additional hundred up to and including 500 members, an 
additional delegate ; for every 250 members over 500, up 
to and including 1,000, another delegate ; and for every 
500 over 1,000, up to and including 5,500 members, still 
another delegate. But no union was to be entitled to more 
than twenty delegates.! The men who thus composed 
the Council were to represent bona fide building trades 
unions, and were to be elected by the latter for six 
months, the Council, however, reserving the right to re- 
ject any or all delegates. No person was eligible as dele- 
gate who held a political office, elective or appointive ; a 
political office being defined as "employment in any capac- 
ity by the Nation, State, County, or City." The officers of 
the central body were the usual officers of such conventional 
organizations. They were to be elected every six months J 
by a majority vote of the delegates present, and no union 
could be represented in more than one office. The re- 
cording secretary was the only one of these officers who 

* As to the incorporation of the Building Trades Council, see Constitution 
and Rules of Order, and Construction News for September 15, 1900, p. 195. 

t Constitution and Rules of Order, p. 8. 

i In January and July, at the last meeting of the month. For this and all 
other details of organizations above mentioned, see the Constitution and Rules 
of Order, passim. 
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gave his whole time to the business of the Council, and 
for his services he received a salary of $165 per month. 
The revenue of the organization was derived from the 
sub-renting to some of the unions of halls in the building 
which the Council leased and occupied as headquarters, * 
from the initiation fee of $25 required of each union ad- 
mitted, and from the sale of working cards, which every 
member of the various trades represented in the Council 
was obliged to carry while at work, for certifying to his 
membership in the union of his craft and distinguishing 
him from a non-union man. These cards were issued 
quarterly at about fifteen cents each, the price varying as 
the Council deemed necessary ; and, each time they were 
issued, some new design by way of a colored stripe was 
placed on the reverse side to distinguish them readily 
from the expired cards of the previous quarter. 

So much may serve as a general outline of the organiza- 
tion. It remains to say a word as to the functions of the 
Council and of the special officers known as the Board of 
Walking Delegates, or Business Agents. The chief work 
mapped out for the Council as a whole seems to have been 
the consideration of general changes in the agreements 
existing between employers and employees, and of general 
policies for all trades concerned. Thus agreements be- 
tween masters and workmen, or demands on the part of 
either to change wage rates or hours of labor, were to be 
submitted to the Council for its consideration between 
October 1 and April 1 of each year. On such occasions 
the secretary notified all affiliated organizations to send 
their representatives, when, if two-thirds of the trade dele- 
gations f present voted for the measure under considera- 

*187 and 189 East Washington Street, Chicago. 

t Not two-thirds of the total number of delegates, the so-called " unit 
rule" of one vote for each organization prevailing on such occasions. A 
majority vote of each delegation carried the delegation. If a delegation was 
equally divided, each side was counted a half-vote ; and all delegations present 
and not voting were counted in the affirmative. Individual votes of the dele- 
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tion, the action of the Council became binding upon all 
organizations affiliated. Moreover, through standing com- 
mittees the work of the Council became aggressive. It 
was the especial province of the Organization Committee 
to " seek out every branch of unorganized industry in the 
building trades," and to " use every effort to organize 
them into unions, and to assist in every way in increasing 
the membership of the different organizations affiliated." 
It was the duty of the Legislative Committee to bring 
about better legal protection for the various trades, and 
that of the Grievance Committee to investigate all griev- 
ances which might be referred to the Council.* 

But by far the most active arm of the federated body 
was the Board of Business Agents. It will be obvious 
that matters requiring quick and decisive action could not 
well come before the central organization, composed as it 
was of some two hundred and fifty members f engaged in 
their daily occupations in different parts of the city ; and 
so the administrative affairs of the Council, as that body 
grew larger, came to be concentrated more and more in 
the hands of a few men. % These few men were the Busi- 
ness Agents. They were selected by the Council from 
among the business agents of the various unions chosen 
as delegates to the Council. They were duly organized 
as a separate body, with president, vice-president, and 
secretary ; § and they met regularly, at least three times a 
week, for the transaction of business. Nevertheless, they 

gates could be ordered, however, without the consent of the Council, on the 
call of the representatives of four trades, when the majority of the individual 
delegates ruled. Constitution and Rules of Order, p. 21. 

* See Constitution and Rules of Order, passim, for these and the following 
details of the Building Trades Council. 

t A conservative estimate based on the generally accredited membership of 
the unions represented in the Council. 

t As we shall see, it probably would have been much better if the slower 
actions of the Council had prevailed and less power had been surrendered to the 
Board of Business Agents. 

§ This secretaryship and that of the larger body were filled by the same 
person. 
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were to be governed in their actions by the central body. 
It was their especial duty to render all assistance neces- 
sary to enforce the various trade rules of the Council, 
which were as follows : — 

1. That the united strength of all the trades represented 
should be used in compelling " all non-union men to con- 
form to and obey the laws of the trade to which they 
should properly belong." 

2. That any trade not represented in the Council should 
not be protected on any building or job until affiliated 
with that body, except by unanimous vote of the Council. 

3. That members of a trade seceding from the parent 
organization and forming a separate organization should 
not be recognized by the Council. 

4. That no member of any trade affiliated with the 
Council should be permitted to work on any building or 
job under police protection, or be permitted to handle any 
material which was the product of convict labor. 

5. That it should be unlawful for members of one trade 
to do work belonging to members of another trade with- 
out the consent of the latter, and that no member of any 
organization affiliated with the Council should carry work- 
ing cards of any two building trades. 

6. That eight hours should constitute a day's work. 

7. That all members of affiliated organizations should 
be compelled to show their working cards when requested 
to do so by the Business Agents or by any member work- 
ing on the job, irrespective of trade, who was himself in 
possession of a working card.* 

Whenever any dispute arose on a building in course of 
construction affecting any trade represented in the Coun- 
cil, a Business Agent was to settle the difficulty immedi- 
ately with the contractor or owner in accordance with the 
above trade rules ; but, failing to do so, the Agent, after 
obtaining the consent of the Council or the Board of Busi- 

*See Constitution and Rules of Order, pp. 24, 25. 
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ness Agents at their next regular meeting, might call a 
general strike of all the affiliated trades engaged in work 
upon the building.* As the Council met but once a week, 
and the Agents met at least every other day, these impor- 
tant matters went largely to them for decision. 

Enough has been said of the details of organization. 
We turn now to inquire into the practical operations of 
the Council. It may be said to have dated its active ex- 
istence from the activity in the building industries which 
occurred in 1892, the year preceding the World's Fair. 
The unusual demand for labor during that year increased 
wages as well as the amount of labor employed. The 
chief object of the Building Trades Council since 1892 
has been to maintain the scale of wages secured at that 
time for the affiliated unions, and to make such further 
gains as were possible by increasing the rate of wages, by 
shortening the hours of labor, and by bringing into affili- 
ation with the central body every trade, whether skilled 
or unskilled, which had even the remotest relation to the 
building trades. To secure the affiliation of a weak and 
struggling union was advantageous both to such an organ- 
ization and to the Council ; for by the assistance of the 
Council the struggling union received support in its de- 
mands for an increase in wages, while by the affiliation of 
the union the Council secured greater control over the 
labor market. Following out this general policy, it had 
secured by the time of the outbreak a year ago the affilia- 
tion of some thirty-two unions,! including those of the 
most skilled workmen, such as bricklayers and stone 

* Constitution and Rules of Order, pp. 21, 22. 

t The unions represented, all told, the following classes of workmen : 
bricklayers and stone masons, carpenters, hod-carriers and laborers, painters, 
bridge and structural iron workers, sheet metal workers, architectural iron 
workers, electricians, gas-fitters, hoisting engineers, elevator constructors, 
steam-fitters, junior steam-fitters, Italian mosaic workers, plasterers, plumbers, 
marble-cutters, marble-cutters' helpers, boiler-makers, mosaic and encaustic 
tile layers, mosaic helpers, mosaic glass workers, lathers, stone-cutters, stone 
derrick men, stone sawyers and rubbers, stone-carvers, paper-hangers, slate 
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masons, carpenters, bridge and structural iron workers, 
and plumbers, on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
of the least skilled workmen, such as the hod-carriers and 
laborers and the helpers in the various trades. Of the 
unions most remotely related to the building trades, but 
represented in the Council, may be mentioned those of the 
elevator constructors, Italian mosaic workers and boiler- 
makers, and even the tunnel miners, who had nothing 
whatever to do with the construction of buildings. The 
total number of workmen in these unions was, roughly 
speaking, about 30,000. The carpenters' union was the 
largest, having a membership of about 6,700 ; while the 
bricklayers and masons' union contained 5,000 members, 
the hod-carriers and laborers', 4,000, the painters', 4,000, 
the plumbers', 1,900, and the plasterers' and stone-cut- 
ters', 1,900 and 1,500 respectively.* 

Here, manifestly, is an organization powerful both in 
point of numbers and in the working machinery adopted 
for the carrying out of its plans. What did it accomplish, 
aside from consolidating the various unions into a feder- 
ated body? and what were the practices of the Building 
Trades Council in furthering the interests of the various 
unions? The answer to these questions will bring into 
clearer light the force of the more important trade rules 
already described, and the part which the Council played 
in the recent conflict. First, as to wages : did it succeed 
in raising the standard? It undoubtedly did assist the 
unions to make agreements with the employers for higher 
rates, as has been maintained by workmen and conceded 
by contractors. As to annual wages, the answer is not so 

and tile roofers, gravel roofers, tunnel miners, gas fixture hangers. See the 
Chicago Times-Herald, February 5, 1000, p. 10. Construction Neius, a paper 
published weekly in the interest of architects and contractors, mentions in ad- 
dition to the above list the unions of the cement layers, stair-builders, and 
drain pipe layers, making a total of thirty-five. See Construction News, Sep- 
tember 15, 1900, p. 195. 

* See Times-Herald, February 5, 1900, p. 10. These numbers are probably 
somewhat too high. 
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easy, employers maintaining that the high rates pre- 
vailing in Chicago attracted so many laborers to the 
building trades there that the average annual earnings 
must have fallen, while among employees there seem to 
be differences of opinion. The truth probably is that the 
annual earnings have increased in some of the building 
industries and fallen in others. The following statements 
condensed from testimony given before the Industrial 
Commission in March, 1900, may serve to show the trend 
of the rate of wages : — 

1. Bricklayers : for some ten years, minimum wage, $4 ; rate higher 
during World's Fair period. 

2. Hod-carriers and Building Laborers: during World's Fair 
period, wages for hod-carriers, $2.40 for eight-hour day ; for laborers, 
$2. Union went to pieces after World's Fair. Wages fell to $1 or 
$1.25 per day. Union was reorganized, and in 1898 joined Building 
Trades Council, and raised scale of wages to 35 cents per hour for 
hod-carriers and to 30 cents for laborers. 

3. Lathers : statement made that before organization of union, 
in 1899, men were working for as little as 90 cents a day. After 
organization of union, wages increased to $3 per day, but men worked 
but half time. Witness implied that before the union was formed, 
and when wages were much lower, the men also worked but half 
time. 

4. Carpenters had in 1899 signed agreements with employers for 
minimum rate of 42£ cents per hour, and had demanded 50 cents 
after April 1, 1900. Some firms signed agreement for advanced rate. 

5. Architectural iron Workers had in 1899 agreements with em- 
ployers for minimum rate of 37J cents per hour, increasing to 42J 
cents after November 1, 1900. 

6. Painters: 1898, 52.80 per day; 1890, increased to 83.00; demand 
made to increase to $3.20 for eight hours from March 1, 1900, to 
March 1, 1902. 

7. Plumbers: 1896, $3.75 per day of eight hours ; rate raised in 1899 
to $4. 

These were the rates specified in the formal agreements 
between employers and workmen in the respective in- 
dustries; and, as may be seen, the trend seems to have 
been upward during a number of years, notwithstanding 
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the long period of industrial depression after the World's 
Fair. And what seems to have been true in these cases 
was apparently true of all the trades affiliated with the 
central bod}'. Some of the unions, it is true, did not join 
the Council until a short time before the general conflict 
and after the increase in wages had been gained. In such 
cases it was the chief object of the Council to hold the 
advances already secured. At any rate the scale of wages, 
the length of the working day (which since 1886 had 
generally been eight hours), and other conditions of labor 
specified in the contract agreements with the employers, 
were the things to which the Building Trades Council 
stood ready to lend its support. We shall now see what 
its practices were in attaining its ends. 

A moment's reflection upon what has already been said 
of the organization and duties of the Board of Business 
Agents will show that, for the purpose of enforcing the 
trade rules, the Agents had extensive and arbitrary power, 
and that according to the general plans and purposes of 
the Council some sort of concerted action was necessary 
among the unions in order to be of assistance to each 
other. It should be noticed also that such trade rules as 
prohibit union men from working with non-union men, 
and such as maintain certain wage scales, must lead to 
friction, unless the trades-unions concerned directly enlist 
in their membership the non-union men or force the em- 
ployers into agreements not to engage such men. In a 
number of cases the individual unions were strong enough 
to force the contractors to agree to engage only union 
labor. And, in turn, the particular unions concerned 
agreed to work only for employers who had signed such 
compacts. The following agreement, made June 10, 1897, 
and having until May 1, 1900, to run, is one of this kind : * 
" The Journeymen Steam Fitters' Protective Association 

* See section 13 of the Joint Agreement. See also on this phase of the sub- 
ject Testimony : Exclusive Alliances. 
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shall not permit any of its members to work for any firm, 
person, or persons, who are not members of the Chicago 
Master Steam Fitters' Association in good standing, and 
the members of the Chicago Master Steam Fitters' Asso- 
ciation shall not employ any steam-fitter who is not in 
good standing in the said Journeymen's Protective Asso- 
ciation ; and the said journeymen steam-fitters will not 
work for any one, under any circumstances, for less than 
the regular rate of wages agreed upon." Similar arrange- 
ments were made with their employers by the plumbers, 
bricklayers and stone masons, and by the carpenters. In 
all such agreements provision was made to arbitrate any 
differences which might arise between the parties. These 
arrangements seemed to work well in some cases. Thus 
the agreement between the Masons and Builders' Associa- 
tion and their employees lasted some twelve or thirteen 
years. In other cases they were of short duration, the 
employees maintaining that the employers did not live up 
to the agreements, and the employers, on the other hand, 
maintaining that the employees were in the habit of mak- 
ing and enforcing new trade rules outside of those specified 
in the compacts.* And so these unions, one after another, 
for the sake of the aid which the Council afforded in such 
matters, abandoned independent action, and cast in their 
lot with the central organization. But while the Council 
succeeded in organizing and affiliating with itself abso- 
lutely every trade which had anything whatever to do 
with the construction of buildings, it did not succeed in 
bringing into the union ranks all the men engaged in the 
various trades. 

During the year or two preceding the general outbreak, 
strikes to enforce trade rules became frequent. Non-union 
men were being employed, and the Business Agents became 
more and more active in their opposition to this policy of 
the employers. Probably in no other industry are the 

*See Testimony : Violations of Agreements. 
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conditions so favorable for enforcing the demands of the 
workmen, when concerted action can be secured, as in the 
building trades. When it is considered that in a great 
city, where labor is so highl}' differentiated, ten to twenty 
or more trades are employed in the construction of a mod- 
ern building, it will readily be seen what pressure can be 
brought to bear upon the employer who dares to disregard 
the union rules. The sympathetic strike was the weapon 
used by the Business Agents to enforce the demands of the 
Building Trades Council. If it was found that non-union 
men were being employed on a building, or that union 
men were receiving less than the scale wages,* the Business 
Agents called a strike of all the trades engaged ; and the 
work would not be allowed to proceed until the non-union 
men were discharged, or, if it was a matter of the wages 
of the union men, until the scale had been restored.! 
When union men were discovered accepting less than the 
scale rates, they were not allowed by the Council to con- 
tinue working on that building, but were compelled to seek 
employment on another building, while more trusted men 
were sent by the Business Agent to take their places. 
Moreover, in many cases, employers were compelled to 
make good the shortages which the workmen had suffered 
in their earnings ; and in a few cases, when scale rates 
were disregarded, employers were actually compelled to 
pay fines by way of penalty before the work was allowed 
to go on. | 

In the case of the plumbers and the lathers, restrictions 
were imposed by their respective unions as to the amount 
of work which should be done in a day, — a rule which 

* In the case of union men working; for less than scale rates, it will be 
observed that the Council had to perform the double task of compelling the 
men to work for no less than the union rates, and of forcing- the employers to 
pay those rates. 

t Until the general suspension of work in February, 1900, strikes occurred 
only on the particular building where rules were being violated. 

t See Testimony, passim. Confirmed by personal investigation. 
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for a time caused friction. It was, in short, a system of 
piece-work, with the conditions all in favor of the work- 
men, for wages previously arranged on a time-wage basis, 
the chief object of the restrictive rule being to give em- 
ployment to a greater number of men.* 

Contractors were sometimes forced to employ more 
workmen than they considered necessary for the work in 
hand, and in some instances to use more material than 
the specifications of the contracts called for. Again, there 
were continual disputes among the various unions them- 
selves as to the distribution of labor among the various 
trades. The trade rule whicli made it " unlawful for mem- 
bers of one trade to do work pertaining to that of another " 
was frequently broken, sometimes through the volun- 
tary encroachment of one trade upon the work of another, 
sometimes because emplo3 r ers would engage the more 
cheaply paid of two kindred trades to do a piece of work. 
In this way, work upon buildings was delayed for days or 
weeks, the conflicting unions suspending work until the 
Business Agent or the Building Trades Council should 
settle their dispute. In addition to those rules and regu- 
lations pertaining directly to the labor supplied by the 
various unions, there grew up a body of rules as to the 
materials used in the construction of buildings. The gen- 
eral policy was to handle only union-made materials, as 
in the case of the factory-made sashes, doors, blinds, and 

* The unions also stated that, before the restrictive rules were made, em- 
ployers had been in the habit of " rushing " the work, and that, to prevent this 
evil, the amount of work to be done in a day was limited. This charge the 
writer has found to be just in the case of a number of employers. Especially 
in slack times would the men who would turn out the most work be favored, — if 
in no other way, by receiving steadier employment than the men who would 
not be rushed. In restricting the amount of work to be done, however, these 
unions, in some instances, went to the other extreme, limiting the amount to 
one-half or two-thirds of what could reasonably be done in eight hours. But 
in all the restrictive measures the dominating idea was to provide work for a 
greater number of men. The half -holiday on Saturday, and pay and a half or 
double pay for over-time on Saturday afternoons or for work on Sundays or 
holidays, were insisted upon chiefly for the same reason. 
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window-frames, various sorts of iron-work, and brick and 
stone. In the case of certain kinds of stone work the 
materials must not have been prepared by machinery. In 
some instances, materials made or prepared in Cook 
County were favored as against materials produced else- 
where at less cost.* 

Enough has been said to show the various ways by 
which the organized trades sought to control the building 
industry to their own advantage. All the methods de- 
tailed above were generally sanctioned by the Building 
Trades Council ; and, in many cases, individual unions, 
with the Board of Business Agents ready to support 
them, instituted rules and restrictions of their own, which 
were not less arbitrary than those upon which the Council 
insisted. It will be apparent that the almost daily sym- 
pathetic strikes of the workmen to enforce their demands 
resulted in serious embarrassments to contractors in carry- 
ing out their plans for the construction of buildings. In 
respect to these matters the contractors undoubtedly had 
just ground for complaint. Therefore, in order to save 
themselves further embarrassment from these causes, and 
better to promote their interests, they formed an organiza- 
tion called the Building Contractors Council.f 

It will not be necessary to give so detailed an account 
of the organization of the contractors. It Avas begun in 
April, 1899, and was composed of representatives of em- 
ployers from fifteen different brandies of the building 
industry, embracing, all told, 1,253 firms, J or about three- 
fifths of the number engaged in the industry. The avowed 
purpose of the organization was to resist the demands of 
the Building Trades Council. Two of the "working 
rules " adopted by the Contractors Council are signifi- 
cant : — 

*For these and other details mentioned, see Testimony, passim. 

t See Testimony. 

} Taken from a printed list published by the Building Contractors Council 
in 11)00. The basis of representation is said to have been one delegate for every 
fifty contractors. 
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(1) The Council shall have full power to take any action which may 
be for the best interest of any Association allied with the Council ; 
and, should the conditions demand, a lockout may be ordered by the 
Council to protect its interests. 

(2) No Association allied with the Council shall hereafter enter 
into an agreement with their journeymen which shall prohibit a sym- 
pathetic lockout.* 

Nothing of importance was accomplished during the 
summer of 1899, aside from perfecting the organization. 
In the fall of that year the Contractors Council informed 
the Trades Council that its rules had become unbearable, 
that the contractors were ready at any time to treat with 
individual unions, but would have nothing further to do 
with the arbitrary central body.f On November 17, 
1899, at a meeting of the Building Contractors Council, 
resolutions were adopted, which, after stating that the 
decline in building operations in Chicago was due to the 
action of the Building Trades Council in limiting the 
amount of labor to be done in a day, and in other ways 
hampering the building industries, declared : — 

That on and after the 1st of January, 1900, the trades repre- 
sented in the Building Contractors Council shall not recognize : — 

First, Any limitation as to the amount of work a man shall per- 
form during his working day. 

Second, Any restriction of the use of machinery. 

Third, The right of any person to interfere with the workmen 
during working hours. 

Fourth, The sympathetic strike. 

Fifth, Restrictions of the use of any manufactured material, 
except prison-made. 

Sixth, The right of the unions to prohibit apprentices.t 

A copy of the resolutions adopted was sent to the 
Building Trades Council and to each of the affiliated 
unions for their consideration, with the assurance, that 

*Rule Vll., Sections 1, 2. 

t Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 195. 

$ Taken from a copy of the printed Resolutions. 
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there was "no disposition on the part of the Building Con- 
tractors Council to question the present rate of wages, 
hours, or the principle of legitimate unionism." * 

After this time, events leading up to the suspension of 
work on February 5, 1900, moved rapidly. The Trades 
Council appears to have paid no attention to the resolu- 
tions of the contractors until nearly the end of December, 
when an effort was made by the architects and dealers in 
materials, who would be seriously affected in case of a 
suspension of work, to bring about a conference of rep- 
resentatives of both sides. f In this they were finally 
successful ; and on December 29, after meeting daily for 
ten days, a compact called the " Madden Agreement " J 
was finally adopted by the conference, all seven of the 
representatives of the contractors voting for it, but only 
four of the seven representatives of the workmen giving 
it their approval. This agreement embodied the six de- 
mands previously made by the contractors, but granted a 
number of concessions to the Building Trades Council. 
Thus the Business Agent was still to be allowed to visit 
buildings and interview workmen, but he was in no way 
to interfere with their work. All disputes were to be 
settled by boards of arbitration composed of representa- 
tives from each side in the respective trades. If an 
agreement could not be reached by them, there was to be 
a final board of arbitration to which appeal could be 
made. This board was to be composed of representatives 
from each of the two Councils. It was also a part of 
the agreement that, so long as the compact should be 
faithfully kept by the Building Trades Council and its 
affiliated unions, the members of the different building 
firms in the Contractors Council would employ on build- 
ings in Cook County only workmen carrying Building 

* Taken from a copy of the printed Resolutions. 
t See Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 195. 

t Proposed by Mr. Martin P. Madden, president of the Western Stoni 
Company, Chicago. See Testimony : Negotiations and Attempted Arbitration. 
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Trades Council working cards, except where it might be 
otherwise expressly stipulated by the arbitration board 
of the trade concerned. The first part of this pro- 
vision would have been of great advantage to the affil- 
iated unions; what the last clause meant is not clear.* 
Oddly enough no reference was made in this agreement 
to the important subject of wages or of the hours of 
labor. 

Whether for this reason or for some other, while the 
Contractors Council at once ratified the agreement, it 
failed of ratification by the Building Trades Council and 
its affiliated unions, to which it was referred. At first 
it was maintained by the Trades Council that at least 
three weeks would be required in which to take a referen- 
dum vote of the various unions. When the three weeks 
were nearly gone and the Contractors Council had heard 
nothing further of the matter from the Trades Council, 
they sent word to the latter that a reply must be given 
by January 27. But still no word was received from 
them. Whereupon the contractors sent the Trades Coun- 
cil an ultimatum to the effect that, if the latter did not 
adopt within a week the plan agreed upon at the confer- 
ence of December 29, no workman would be employed by 
any member of the Contractors Council after February 
5, unless he should be willing to abide by the rules of the 
latter body. To this ultimatum the Trades Council paid 
no heed ; and finally, on February 5, the contractors 
posted on the buildings in course of construction and 
placed in the hands of the workmen copies of the rules re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article. They were the 
same as those announced November 17. There was 
now added, however, a specific statement as to the wages 
which the contractors stood ready to pay, — practically the 

*See the text of the agreement in Carpentry and Building (New York), 
Fehruary, 1900 ; also, Testimony: Negotiations and Attempted Arbitration. See 
also Testimony : Events leading to Building Trades Strike. 
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old rates.* No mention was made of the Saturday half- 
holiday which the Trades Council had so long insisted 
upon, but double pay was to be given for work on Sun- 
days and holidays. It should be noted that the above list 
represents but seventeen trades, or only about half of 
those represented in the Trades Council. It was the pur- 
pose of the contractors to limit their negotiations to those 
trades which were directly engaged in the construction of 
buildings. 

The Building Trades Council and the associated 
unions considered that this declaration by the employers 
was a violation of existing agreements, and, that there- 
fore the action of the contractors constituted a lock- 
out. The contractors contended that they had been 
forced against their wills to sign the agreements, and that 
therefore they were not under obligation to observe them, 
especially as working rules conflicting with the agree- 
ments had been made by the unions. Nevertheless, since 
there were a number of bona fide agreements in operation 
which still had a considerable time to run, the action 
of the contractors must be considered a lockout ; and 
the further fact that in their working rules they had 
made specific provision for such action lends support to 
this view of the case. The time was well chosen, for it 
was in the dull season. It would have been of greater 
advantage to the contractors if the struggle had started 
earlier in the winter, and probably for that reason they 
began their agitation so early as they did. The Trades 

* These wages were : — 

Bricklayers £4.00 Carpenters $3.40 

Plumbers 4. HO Sheet metal workers .... 8.40 

Stone-cutters 4.00 House drainers .'i.28 

Gas-fitters 4.00 Iron workers, ornamental and 

Steam-titters 4.00 bracket 3.20 

Plasterers and engineers . . 4.00 Painters 3.00 

Tile-setters 4.00 Gravel roofers 3.00 

Iron setters and bracket struct- Plasterers' laborers .... 2.40 

ural workers 3.00 Laborers 2.00 

Marble setters 3.50 
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Council and its unions, on the other hand, desired, no 
doubt, to delay the struggle until spring, when building 
activities increase, and probably for that reason tempo- 
rized, and made no response to the earlier demands of the 
employers. 

By the middle of February the suspension of work was 
becoming general. Within a week or two more it was 
estimated that 30,000 union men affiliated with the Trades 
Council had ceased work. These were soon joined by 
some 20,000 others, chiefly engaged in the industries sup- 
plying the buildings with materials, so that altogether 
about 50,000 men ceased work.* The strike of the 20,000 
materials men was a sympathetic movement to help the 
unions of the building trades. The first important step 
taken by the contractors after the general suspension of 
work was to organize the non-union men of the various 
building trades, and such union men as had become dis- 
satisfied with the Building Trades Council, into what was 
called the "Industrial Union." f Headquarters were pro- 
vided and office expenses paid by the Contractors Coun- 
cil. This was a clever move on the part of the contrac- 
tors, for whatever wages might be paid the members of 
the organization, would be technically union wages ; and 
if the independent union could be permanently estab- 
lished, it might have an important effect upon the old 
wage scales. As soon as the members of the new organi- 
zation began to work upon buildings, serious conflicts took 
place in different parts of the city between them and the 
members of the old unions. In many cases the new men 
suffered personal violence. Frequently work accom- 
plished by them was ruined by unknown persons during 
the night. Plumbing in unfinished buildings was time 
and again torn out, and wood-work so disfigured as to be 

* See Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 195. Other data seem to 
show that the above number was not readied until still a week or two later. 

t Materials for building, if not to be procured in or near Chicago, were to 
be procured in the general outside market. 
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ruined.* In the latter part of April, Mayor Harrison 
attempted to bring about a settlement by securing a con- 
ference of the two Councils, but to no avail. The con- 
tractors stated that, as the Trades Council " was not ame- 
nable to reason, and had been either directly or indirectly 
unprincipled and lawless, they could see no possible gain 
in the proposed conference," and consequently declined 
the mayor's offices. f By repeatedly publishing accounts 
of abuses practised by the Trades Council, which were 
emphasized by the depredations noted above, and by dis- 
avowing any intention of reducing wages, the contrac- 
tors won public opinion to their side. On April 30 they 
issued a statement to the public as follows : — 

In view of suggestions made by many citizens, we are willing to 
amend our position,^ so that any organization affiliated with the 
Building Contractors Council is at liberty to make an agreement with 
the individual union of its trade, provided that the agreement is not 
contrary in any way to the following principles, unanimously adopted 
by the Building Contractors Council at a meeting held on the twenty- 
fourth day of April, 1900, and for the maintenance of which the or- 
ganization stands pledged. 

Then follows an outline of the various restrictions to 
be placed upon the unions, which were substantially the 
same as those given above. The rate of wages was to be 
the same as that offered before. The statement then 
closed as follows : — 

That the agreement shall only become operative when the union 
withdraws from the Building Trades Council and agrees not to be- 
come affiliated with any organization of a like character during the 
life of this agreement. 

From this time on the efforts of the contractors were con- 

* See the Chicago daily papers, especially the Times-Herald, which through- 
out the year gave very accurate accounts of the conflict. 

tSee Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 100. 

t What specific change is here referred to, the writer has not been able to 
discover. 
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centrated upon the destruction of the Building Trades 
Council.* 

So much for the general narrative. Now for a some- 
what closer inspection. The Building Trades Council of 
Chicago was undoubtedly as nearly a complete "labor 
trust" as any organization could well be. But in en- 
deavoring to control all the labor in the building industry 
and at the same time to maintain a high and arbitrary 
standard of wages and advantageous conditions of labor 
for all its members, it was attempting something which 
the conditions in the present case would not permit. 
Into no other great industrial centre in the country, 
except New York, has there been during the past ten 
years such an influx of labor as into Chicago ; some of 
it skilled, but most of it unskilled, and all of it below the 
old standards. 

Undoubtedly, the rates of wages which were paid, and 
the shortening of the working day to eight hours, were due 
to the force of organization among the men. Their united 
action against working with non-union men, and the ac- 
tive measures taken to enlist the latter in the union ranks, 
swelled the membership of these organizations, but did 
not prevent the increased number of men from competing 
with one another for a given amount of work. In order, 
also, to increase the amount of employment for union 
workmen, there seems to have been a tendency to de- 
mand that certain classes of work, which had usually been 
done by unskilled and unorganized laborers, should be 
done by the members of certain unions. For instance, up 
to 1898 it was the custom for laborers to lay steel beams in 
foundation. At the time of the outbreak, in February, 
1900, that work had been claimed by the union of the 

* For an extended account of the various organizations of contractors and 
workmen in building material industries as well as those of the building indus- 
try itself, and the relation of these to each other during the recent disputes, the 
reader is referred to an excellent article by Dr. Ernest L. Bogart, entitled 
" The Chicago Building Trades Dispute," in the Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1901. 
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structural steel workers, in this case increasing the cost 
of labor 80 per cent.* The attempts of some of the 
unions to restrict the amount of work to be done in a day 
and the number of apprentices to be employed, the de- 
mands that a half-holiday be given on Saturday, and that 
certain machine-made materials should not be used, — 
these and many other similar demands and restrictions 
point undeniably to the overcrowded condition of the 
building trades. In a census of organized labor in the 
various trades and occupations taken by the Chicago 
Board of Health in December, 1897, it was found that, 
of 134,750 members composing the organizations, 17,700 
were not working. The above total increased by 40 per 
cent, would represent unorganized labor in the same 
trades, says the report, with the same ratio of employed 
to unemployed.! At that time general trade was still 
somewhat depressed. December is, of course, near the 
close of the active building season, and the number of un- 
organized workmen in the building trades was less than 
in some others ; yet these figures tend to show something 
as to the general supply of labor in Chicago. 

But there are other causes which have made worse 
the condition of workmen in the building trades. Tht 
method of constructing large buildings has changed 
completely in the last ten or fifteen years through the 
use of structural iron for framework, with stone or brick 
facing for the walls and terra-cotta for trimmings. While 
there is thus an increased amount of employment for 
structural iron workers, a great number of bricklayers ana 
masons are displaced ; and, as the modern building is 
made fireproof and a minimum of wood is used, a still 
greater number of carpenters are thrown out of work. 
Moreover, the carpenters suffer further displacement 
through the fact that the mills and factories now turn 

* See Times-Herald, February 5, 1000, p. 10. 

t Biennial Report of the Department of Health, 1897-98, pp. 119, 120. The 
Report for 1899-1900 is not yet published. 
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out, ready to put into place, doors, sashes, window-frames, 
and a dozen other parts of the wood-work of a building 
which a few years ago were made by hand. Again, 
through modern methods of construction, with structural 
iron and wood-work and other material prepared and 
ready simply to be put into place when it arrives on the 
site, the time required to construct a building has been 
greatly diminished, and the amount of hand labor re- 
quired correspondingly reduced. In the Architectural 
Record* for January, 1901, may be seen a series of 
eight cuts representing different stages in the erection of 
the sixteen-story Atlantic Mutual Building, which well 
illustrate this point. On July 5, 1900, an old building 
of four stories stood on the site and had first to be re- 
moved. By December 8 of the same year the entire 
building was completed, — all this in less than five 
months ! These facts explain the opposition of the work- 
men in the building trades in Chicago to handling certain 
machine-made articles ; it explains also the desire of com- 
peting contractors to use the least costly materials in 
the construction of buildings. The community is bene- 
fited by every reduction which can be effected in the 
cost of buildings, whether it be through the use of less 
costly labor or less costly materials, or both ; but the dis- 
placed labor suffers in the readjustment to the new 
conditions. In the Chicago building trades conflict the 
struggle of the workmen, however unlawful or violent 
their methods at times may have been, has undoubtedly 
been to maintain the standard of life which they had 
gained through their organized efforts. The contractors, 
on the other hand, have incorporated into the new agree- 
ments, which they ask the unions to sign, provisions 
which sooner or later will enable them to take advantage 
of opportunities to reduce the cost of building. 

In the great struggle which has but recently ceased, the 
Building Trades Council has been worsted by the Con- 

* Published in New York. See p. 226. 
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tractors Council. The separate unions, however, are still 
strong and well organized. The members of the inde- 
pendent organization of workmen, which the contractors 
had formed at the beginning of the struggle, deserted the 
latter body in the fall and went over to the regular unions. 
In at first demanding that unions making agreements with 
contractors must pledge themselves not to join any central 
body or engage in a sympathetic strike, the contractors 
were inconsistent, since they reserved for themselves vir- 
tually the same practice. They finally receded from the 
demand that the unions should join no central body of 
the name of Building Trades Council, nor any central 
organization whose rules, in regard to the sympathetic 
strike and the removal of the various restrictions, should 
conflict with those of the Contractors Council. The 
bricklayers and stone masons, the plumbers, steam-fitters, 
structural iron workers, tile-laj r ers, carpenters, plasterers 
and gas-fitters have, through their unions, signed formal 
agreements with contractors on this basis and for the old 
wage rates. A majority of the unions which formerly 
were in the Trades Council seem to be working without 
any signed agreements. Twelve small organizations of 
workmen, with a total membership of about three thou 
sand, still remain in that body, and appear to be working 
for contractors not members of the Contractors Council, 
which has now become a permanent organization. It is 
generally believed that the Trades Council will soon 
cease to exist. A movement is now on foot to organize 
into a new central body the hona fide building trades 
unions ; and the movement will probably be successful. 
Fortunately for the workmen, building construction is at 
present active after the suspensions of last year ; and most 
of the men are employed, though in many cases they are 
content to accept less than the union scale of wages. The 
outlook is not clear, and it is not easy to foresee what 
will be the final adjustment. 

J. E. Geobge. 
Northwestern University. 



